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TREE BELT PROJECT HALTED. 


It seems that Washington is con- 
stantly giving hope to nurserymen that 
their industry will, at least indirectly, 
get some of the federal easy money, 
but the hope is as constanly deferred 
or else the benefits forthcoming are 
much smaller than anticipated. 

Now the $75,000,000 tree belt from 
Canada to Texas, described in The 
American Nurseryman not long since, 
has been halted by the action of Con- 
troller General J. R. McCarl in de- 
elaring that the purchase of land for 
the purpose would be an improper use 
of funds from the $525,000,000 emer- 
geney drought appropriation. The con- 
troller general ruled that the emergency 
drought funds could be used for putting 
men to work planting trees, but could 
not be used for land purchases. 

President Roosevelt has come to the 
rescue and said that there is no inten- 
tion of abandoning the tree belt. He 
declared that he was in accord with 
the controller general’s ruling. The 
original plan of the administration was 
to begin the shelter belt project with 
$15,000,000 of emergency drought ap- 
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propriation money, and some of this 
was to be used to purchase land. The 
eontroller-general said that emergency 
appropriation funds could not be used 
for long-range projects such as the pur- 
chasing of land, and the President said 
he agreed. The latter now states that 
the initial funds will have to be taken 
from sources not yet determined. 

In the meantime, there is a division 
of opinion among officials in Washing- 
ton as to the extent of the proposed 
shelter belt, which was scheduled to ex- 
tend from the Canadian boundary to 
northern Texas. Some insist that it be 
nothing more than a shelter belt and 
so be located no farther west than 
where twenty inches of rainfall annu- 
ally is to be expected. Others maintain 
that this project should fit into the land 
withdrawal program and therefore trees 
should be planted much farther west 
than is at present contemplated. Ex- 
pert government foresters have been 
wondering, in private, how they were 
going to make so many trees. grow on 
arid and semiarid lands where trees 
never would grow before. The dispute 
is being watched with much interest by 
agricultural and lumber interests, be- 
sides the nurserymen who thought they 
might supply some of the trees for the 
shelter belt. 





BUT WHERE ARE THE LOANS? 


The assurance given to the president 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen and to others in the industry 
that loans could be made under the 
federal housing program to include or- 
namental plantings and landscaping 
about homes brought the vision of 
many prospective orders to nurserymen. 

Primarily, the federal housing pro- 
gram was fostered by the lumber indus- 
try. The purpose was to encourage the 
repair and renovation of small homes 
and, consequently, to stimulate the 
sales of lumber, plumbing, paint and 
building materials generally. Inasmuch 
as any real estate operator knows that 
suitable landscaping enhances a home 
as much as a modern bathroom, it 


seemed that housing loans might be as 
well made for the purchase of orna- 
mental plants as for the purchase of 
lumber or plumbing fixtures. In this 
the authorities at Washington appar- 
ently have agreed. 

But the method of issuing these loans 
has been through banks. On such 
loans the banks are protected by gov- 
ernment insurance to the extent of 
twenty per cent of their total loans. 
So far the banks seem to have been 
laggard in making such loans, or else 
the applications have been far fewer 
than expected. 

As a matter of fact, the cost on such 
loans has been high, because the ex- 
penses of title examination, etc., must 
be paid by the home owner. One cal- 
culator estimated that the home owner 
paid over nine per cent for the use of 
the money, if these charges were in- 
cluded with the interest in determining 
the cost of the loan. Of course, there 
is the additional difficulty of qualifying 
for such a loan, as occurs in the case 
of those who have wished to liquidate 
mortgages with Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation bonds. 

Possibly it will be easier for loans to 
be obtained under the federal housing 
program before the planting season 
next spring. The tendency of the gov- 
ernment is to let down bars in order 
to stimulate business. In that event, 
nurserymen may eventually obtain 
some benefits. Otherwise, this is an- 
other federal project full of promise, 
but without much benefit to nursery- 
men, 





KNOWLEDGE of credit is one of the 
most important phases of business today. 
Anyone can do a big business by selling 
to everyone who evinces an interest in 
buying, but he probably will not be in 
business for long. 


Epwin Howes, nurseryman of Roy, 
Utah, was judge of the exhibits at a 
recent flower show at Ogden, Utah. Mr. 
Howes was the donor of a quantity of 
stock for prizes. 
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California Association Convention 


Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of California Association of Nurserymen Com- 


The high lights of the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the California As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, held at the 
Civic Auditorium at Long Beach, Cal., 
September 27 to 29, were a talk by Frank 
Wiggins, Seattle, Wash., who explained 
in detail the working of the nurserymen’s 
marketing agreement in the state of 
Washington and suggested ways in which 
a similar marketing agreement could be 
handled in the state of California, and 
an address by Toichi Domoto, Hayward, 
Cal., on the relations between American 
and Japanese nurserymen. In addition, 
there were several addresses on cultural 
and business topics and several papers of 
interest read by officials of the state 
department of agriculture. 
Entertainment features were many 
and the type of entertainment was va- 
ried, resulting, it is reported, in three 
exceedingly crowded days which will 
long be pleasantly remembered by those 
in attendance. Another feature of in- 
terest was the fourth annual exhibition 
of the Long Beach Floral Society, also 
held in the Civie Auditorium, in which 
many nurserymen took part by staging 
exhibits. 
Officers Elected. 


Officers elected by the association for 
the next year are as follows: President, 
R. D. Hartman, of the Leonard Coates 
Nurseries, San Jose; vice-president, H. A. 
Marks, Los Angeles; secretary, Henry 
W. Kruckeberg, Los Angeles; treasurer, 
Jess C. Watts, of the Armstrong Nurs- 
eries, Ontario; members of the board of 
control, J. A. Armstrong, Ontario; Toichi 
Domoto, Hayward; R. E. Page, Beverly 
Hills, and S. Nishida, Los Angeles. 

It was decided to hold next year’s con- 
vention at San Diego, at the time of the 
Pacific exposition. In charge of that 
meeting will be two members from that 
section, George F. Otto and Milton B. 
Sessions. 

Business Sessions. 


The convention was called to order 
Thursday morning, September 27, by 
President John A. Armstrong in the as- 
sembly hall of the auditorium. The pro- 
gram for the first day called for the 
usual reports of officers and chairmen of 
standing committees at the opening ses- 
sion and for several addresses at the 
afternoon meeting. “Plane Tree Types: 
Their Insect Foes and Diseases” was a 
subject discussed by C. R. Tower, senior 





bined Interesting Business Sessions and Enjoyable Entertainment Features 





state nursery inspector of the Califor- 
nia department of agriculture. 

J. D. Meriwether, chief of the bureau 
of nursery service of the California de- 
partment of agriculture, reported on the 
state nursery service activities during 
the past year and offered the helping 
hand of the state department of agricul- 
ture to solve the problems confronting 
the industry in the state. “If there is 
one industry more than another that 
should take cognizance of changing eco- 
nomic conditions,” Mr. Meriwether stat- 
ed to the members of the association, 
“it is the commercial plant business of 
California. Being the leading state in 
the growing of plant material, its prod- 
uct should be standardized; its selling 
practices governed by a workable mar- 
keting agreement and code; its attitude 
to the consuming public should be based 
on the square deal and free from unfair 
and ruthless competition, and, finally, it 
should have living prices for well grown 
plant material.” 


Public Officials Speak. 


Other public officials who spoke dur- 
ing the convention were A. C. Fleury, of 
the plant quarantine division of the state 
department of agriculture, whose subject 
was “How Can We Have Certified Com- 
mercially Clean Nurseries?” and Harold 
J. Ryan, agricultural commissioner of 
Los Angeles county, who explained the 
services of the county agricultural com- 
missioners to the industry. 

Addresses by nurserymen included 
one by R. E. Page, of the Beverly Hills 
Nurseries, Beverly Hills, on “Profits in 
the Nursery Business;” one by J. E. 
Bergtholdt, Newcastle, on “The Decid- 
uous Fruit Tree Situation,” and one by 
Jess C. Watts, Ontario, on “Changing 
Styles in Ornamental Plants.” 


Entertainment. 


The first event on the program of en- 
tertainment was held Thursday evening 
under the auspices of the ladies’ aux- 
iliary of the association. It consisted 
of a supper and a 4-act play, “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room.” For the occa- 
sion, the title was changed to “Ten 
Nights in a Nurserymen’s Bar Room.” 

The annual banquet of the association 
was held in the quarters of the Pacific 
Coast Club Friday evening, September 
28. H. J. Scherer was toastmaster on 
this occasion, when, in addition to good 


food, there were several literary and 
musical numbers. 

Two important events occupied the 
time of the nurserymen on the last day 
of the convention, Saturday, September 
29. The first was a 15-mile boat ride 
in and around the harbor at Long 
Beach which was tendered by the Long 
Beach chamber of commerce, after 
which all were taken to Montebello, 
where there was an old-fashioned Span- 
ish barbecue staged by Roy F. Wilcox 
& Co. The spacious grounds of the 
Wilcox organization provided an ideal 
setting for this event, which was stated 
to be one of the best barbecues ever 
attended by any nurseryman., 


Visitors. 


Members of the association from the 
vicinity of Long Beach and in southern 
California in attendance were numer- 
ous. Those from a distance included 
the following: L. P. Sorensen, Bakers- 
field; Hang Plath, San Francisco; R. D. 
Hartman, San Jose; Toichi Domoto, 
Hayward; J. D. Meriwether, Sacra- 
mento; J. R. Crombie, Oakland; J. C. 
Bergtholdt, Newcastle; C. H. Vary, Sac- 
ramento; A, A. Brock, Sacramento; G. 
Fowler, Newcastle; R. Lohmann, San 
Rafael; H. Paul, Fresno; George C. Roed- 
ing, Niles; E. O. Orpet, Santa Barbara; 
A. C. Fleury, Sacramento; Gordon Wal- 
lace, Sacramento; F. A. Wiggins, Seattle, 
Wash.; Walter R. Dimm, Portland, Ore., 
and Paul E. Doty, Portland, Ore. 


Exhibit at Show. 


Among the nurserymen who staged 
exhibits at the show held in the Civic 
Auditorium were the Pacific Rose Co., 
which won the blue ribbon for the most 
artistic nurserymen’s display; Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Ontario; Del Amo 
Nurseries, Compton; California Nursery 
Co., Niles; Johnson Water Gardens, 
Hynes; Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Monte- 
bello, and H. Plath & Son, San Fran- 
cisco. ?. i. &. 





A BUSINESS license was recently issued 
the East Bay Nursery, 2332 San Pablo 
avenue, Berkeley, Cal., of which Y. Iwah- 
ashi is proprietor. 

J. H. Nicuouas, of the Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., Newark, N. Y., was a judge at 
the recent show of the Rochester Rose So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y. The company ex- 
hibited some new seedling roses. 
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Flagstones in the Garden 


Data on Flagstone Materials for Walks and Terraces 
Useful to Individuals Interested in Garden Design 


For their serviceableness and suit- 
ability alike, flagstone walks and ter- 
races commend themselves for garden 
use. There are three general types of 
flagstones used. These are special sizes 
eut to pattern, random rectangular 
pieces and irregular shapes. The selec- 
tion of the type of stone rests chiefly 
on the matters of cost and color de- 
sired. 

Limestone is in general use through- 
out the middle west, being obtained in 
quantities from Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. The least expensive of all the 
flagstones is Lannon, or Fond du Lae 
limestone, produced in Wisconsin. 
Other kinds of flagstones frequently 
used, in order of their importance, are 
bluestone, slate, Joliet limestone, Crab 
Orchard quartzite and Ohio sandstone. 
The method of laying them all is 
similar. 


Lannon Is Widely Used. 


Lannon stone comes in % to 3%-ineh 
thicknesses. The commonest thick- 
nesses used are 1% to 2%-inch. The 
colors range from light gray to copper, 
the gray predominating. It is produced 
in irregular shapes, ranging up from 
one square foot in area. The surface 
is reasonably smooth, containing some 
small bumps and pit marks. It has 
been estimated that one ton of 1% to 
2%4-inch shapes will lay approximately 
fifty-five square feet. 

Following is a retail cost estimate 
on laying flagstone as figured by a 
prominent quarry representative. The 
labor items are based on the full union 
seale in the Chicago area and would 
doubtless vary elsewhere: 

85 sq. ft. sand, 3 ins. thick @ $2.50 per yd..$ 1.96 
85 sq. ft. Lannon flagstone @ $10 per ton.. 13.36 


8 hrs. stone setter @ $1.50 per hr 2 
8 hrs. helper @ 75 cents per hr 


10% supervision 


Cost per square foot 


Bluestone is a dark-colored natural 
cliff sandstone, found in New York and 
Pennsylvania, that is widely used for 
construction work of finer quality. Its 
cost is slightly higher than for lime- 
stone. The finest grade of this flagging 
is obtained from along the Delaware 
river. The material is unmachined and 
is highly desirable for the soft blend- 
ing shades it exhibits, these including 
blue, fawn, dark gray, green, copper 
and lavender. Color selections can be 
made. 

Bluestone Advantages. 


Bluestone is particularly recommend- 
ed where rectangular shapes and non- 
skid surfaces are desired. Its nonslip- 
ping but smooth surface makes it 
sought for use around pools, where 
Ohio sandstone is also employed for 
the same reason. Bluestone, which is 
not difficult to cut with a granite chisel, 
is sometimes ordered in shapes to fit a 
predesigned plan, to avoid waste. The 
layout, especially when it is for a ter- 
race of any size, should be made by 
an experienced person. As a rule, the 
firm supplying the stone will furnish 


the layout, making a small charge for 
the additional labor. The cut pieces 
are then individually numbered and 
shipped ready to lay. 

When bluestone is laid on concrete, 
1 to 1%-inch thicknesses can be used, 
1% to 2-inch being necessary on loam. 
The cost to the customer runs about 
55 cents per square foot, allowing for 
the concrete slab, bluestone and labor, 
for l-inch pieces, and 60 cents for 
1%-inch. On sand, the cost would be 
about 50 cents for 1%-inch pieces and 
55 cents for the 2-inch. Here again, 
the labor figure will vary. 


Vermont Slate. 


Vermont slate flagstone, available in 
% to one-inch thicknesses, offers a 
large range of colors—green, purple, 
mottled green, gray, weathered, black 
and red. It is offered in random rec- 
tangular or irregular shapes, cut to 
pattern, if desired, with any surface 
and in selected thicknesses. Slate is 
usually set in concrete and should be 
wet before setting. The retail cost per 
square foot, laid, is about 75 cents for 
the irregular shapes, which are most 
commonly installed. 

The limestone flagging from Joliet, 
Ill., varies from gray to brown in color, 
weathering light buff. In thickness it 
is from one and one-half to four inches. 
Rougher than Lannon stone, the pieces 
are thicker and contain less area. It 
is produced only in irregular shapes 
and is commonly set in sand or loam. 
One ton will lay forty-five square feet. 
The retail cost, laid, is about 45 cents 
per square foot. 

Crab Orchard flagstone is a hard 
stratified quartzite from the Tennessee 
mountains, having predominating col- 
ors of buff and gray. It is available 
in irregular and rectangular shapes. 

If flagstones are to be laid without 
a concrete base, they should be from 
two to three inches thick. It should be 
remembered that the thicker the slab 
the rougher the surface is likely to be. 
Pieces one-inch and sometimes less can 
be used imbedded in concrete. Further 
suggestions on laying flagstones follow: 


Directions for Laying Flagstones. 


In making a flagstone walk, one good 
way is first to provide a sub-base of 
cinders, four to five inches deep, to give 
proper drainage conditions. Wet the 
cinders and tamp them to a hard even 
surface. Next make a cushion for the 
flagging with a compact layer of sand 
one to three inches deep. Level the slabs 
on the sand so they rest firmly and then 
point the joints with concrete or fill in 
with loam, depending on the type of 
walk or terrace it is to be. All concrete 
joints should be finished flush with the 
stone surfaces. 

A cheaper method is to excavate four 
to six inches and fill with sand, leaving 
sufficient depth to lay the stone. The 
joints are filled with loam. 

If the most substantial type of foun- 
dation is desired for the flagging, the 
following method is used: First a sub- 
base of cinders is laid. Next a concrete 
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slab is made, which should be about 
four inches thick. After the slab has 
hardened, set the flagstones in about 
two inches of grout. The grout makes 
it possible to obtain a level surface; also, 
because the grout completely supports 
the flags, cracking and hollow sounding 
effects under footsteps will not develop, 
A 1-2 or at the poorest a 1-3 concrete 
grout should be used. 


When the concrete slab is used in the 
foundation, thinner flagging can be em- 
ployed. The saving thus effected helps 
to offset the added cost of construction. 


Flagstones laid with irregular joints 
are more picturesque than pieces laid 
regularly. Interstices one to one and 
one-half inches wide will suffice for 
pointing with mortar, which should be 
laid in flat, but two inches should be 
allowed for grass or plant insertion. 
When there is a concrete base for the 
flags, it will be more difficult than other- 
wise to maintain grass or other plant 
life in the joints, frequent replacing of 
the loam or sod, as well as more fre- 
quent watering, being necessary. But if 
the flagging lies on a soil foundation, 
there will be less difficulty to keep up 
the growth in the joint plantings. 
Drought periods will necessitate copious 
waterings under either condition de- 
scribed. 


Flagstone paths can be made where 
the soil is not packed hard by simply 
laying the slabs directly on level turf, 
with the grass growing between the 
joints. The stone will settle into place 
naturally, so that the path will have 
little appearance of artificiality. In 
hard ground it will be necessary first to 
remove some of the soil below the slabs. 


Specification Forms. 


Two wordings for stonework specifica- 
tions follow to guide the landscaper: 


Flagstone should be furnished for all areas 
(indicate areas) shown on plan by—(name of 
firm). Thickness of stone shall be—(make sure 
of thickness and color range obtainable) of (indi- 
cate irregular, random rectangular or special) 
shape. Stone sizes will depend on the kind of 
stone used. Flagstone should be set over a 4-inch 
concrete slab in two inches of 1-2 concrete grout, 
with a mortar joint of—inches (4 to 1%-inch 
are common where flags are on concrete) and 
shall be kept clear of mortar. Mortar adhering 
to the face of the stone shall be sponged off 
before it dries.—Or 

Flagstones shall be set in loam which has 
been prepared as follows: Excavate to a depth 
of eight inches and fill with four inches of clean 
dry cinders; then spread two inches of sand, over 
which the flagstones are laid. Joints are to be 
—inches (one-inch up to 3-inch are commonly 
used) and are to be filled with loam. 


Data on materials and costs supplied by cour- 
tesy L. F. Owen Co. Quarries. 





GARDEN GOSSIP. 


H. M. Tenny, Denver, Colo.. who 
formerly operated a nursery, greenhouse 
and landscape establishment, is now pre- 
paring and syndicating to newspapers a 
series of articles on gardening styled 
“Garden Gossip.” Written by one who 
has had experience in handling horti- 
cultural products, the articles are not 
only of much value to the reading pub- 
lic, but to the nursery, seed and florists’ 
trades; a better informed public means 
a public more appreciative of flowers 
and plants. 

The mission of the “Garden Gossip” 
column, according to Mr. Tenny, whose 
address is 136 Sixteenth street, Denver, 
is to promulgate the idea of national 
beautification and to educate the lay- 
man on the value of home landscaping, 
flower arrangement and flower use. 
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Local Marketing Agreements 


Washington State Agreement Being Followed by Similar Groups in Oregon 


In Effect since Spring. 


Since last spring when it was put into 
effect, the Washington state nursery- 
men’s agreement has received the close 
attention of trade groups in many other 
sections of the country. The success of 
the plan now seems fairly evident. A 
revised complete minimum wholesale 
price list for all classes of stock included 
under the agreement was made effective 
August 16. Oregon has expressed a 
definite intention to follow its neighbor 
state along parallel lines. California, 
too, appears to be seriously considering 
becoming the third of a trio that will 
give the entire Pacific coast regional 
agreements similar in essentials. 

The Washington administrative group 
does not claim 100 per cent perfection 
nor 100 per cent observance for the 
agreement, but does feel that good re- 
sults have been obtained under the plan. 
About 900 licensed nurserymen and deal- 
ers are affected, of whom about 100 are 
growers of larger nursery stock and 250 
are greenhouse growers of annuals and 
perennials. Although the original plan 
did not call for the inclusion of the pro- 
ducers of annuals and perennials, they 
were subsequently taken in. 


State Authorization. 


The organization was developed after 
passage, last winter, by the state legis- 
lature of an agricultural adjustment act, 
authorizing the adoption of market- 
ing agreements by various agricultural 
groups. The nurserymen’s plan went 
into effect in April, after the spring sell- 
ing season was well along. There were 
inequalities and difficulties that had to 
be ironed out later, most of which were 
accomplished successfully. Codperation 
throughout the state in supporting the 
agreement is now excellent, according to 
the deputy administrator, F. A. Wig- 
gins, of the state department of agricul- 
ture, Olympia, who has been in close 
touch with the movement since its in- 
ception. 

Neither the determining of fair mini- 
mum prices nor their maintenance for 
several hundred items was an easy mat- 
ter. It required sincere efforts by the 
entire industry and strong enforcement. 
The difficulty of keeping the small re- 
tailers in line was found a little greater 
than was the ease with the larger pro- 
ducers. Chain stores, likewise, were in- 
clined to want special privileges in the 
way of permission for sales at less than 
quoted prices. On the whole, however, 
it is stated that chain stores were fair 
in their attitude and willing to co- 
operate. 

The new price agreement covers ever- 
greens, shade and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, fruit trees, small fruits, roses, 
Vines, annuals, biennials, perennials, 
potted bedding plants, vegetable plants, 
ete. No cut flowers or bulbs are included. 
Preparation of the schedule was accom- 
plished by the commodity committee, 
the governing body of the agreement ad- 
ministration, headed by Howard E, An- 





WASHINGTON PRICE AGREEMENT. 


and Possibly California. — Southwestern Co-operative Shows Progress 














drews, Seattle. The work received the 
sanction of the state director of agricul- 
ture. The prices were determined by as- 
sembling the views of growers of all 
classes of nursery stock throughout the 
state expressed individually and collec- 
tively. 

District meetings were held in the ten 
or more areas of the state, after notice 
was sent to every licensed nurseryman 
and dealer. The call requested each 
district to elect a chairman and secre- 
tary, the chairman in each case becom- 
ing a member of the central commodity 
committee, authorized to represent the 
nurserymen of his district. 


Prices. 


Just a few of the figures in the sched- 
ule may be cited. Twenty per cent dis- 
count is allowed, grower to grower or 
to jobber, on trees, shrubs and roses. 
Conifers and broad-leaved evergreens 
are to be twenty per cent higher than 
listed prices east of the Cascades. 

In the evergreen price list, sizes in 
a range of 12 to 15-inch to 7 to 8-foot 
are scheduled, though, of course, prices 
are not given for all sizes of all items. 
No. 2 Washington grade stock in lots of 
ten forms the basis of the schedule, No. 1 
grade being stated twenty-five per cent 
higher. The following quantity dis- 
counts are fixed: One to four rate, ten 
per cent more than ten rate; 100 rate, 
ten per cent less than ten rate; 1,000 
rate, twenty per cent less than ten rate. 
The retail minimum price is fifty per cent 
above the wholesale minimum. ~ 

Deciduous trees, shrubs, vines and 
creepers and small fruits are priced in 
No. 1 Washington grade, with a retail 
minimum price fifty per cent cent over 
the wholesale minimum, On fruit and nut 
trees, however, due to the greater re- 
sponsibility involved in providing cor- 
rect varieties, the retail mark-up is 
greater than with the other lines, being 
set at 125 per cent above the wholesale 
rate for quantities of fifty and 100 per 
cent for 100 items. Roses also win a 
100 per cent mark-up. Annuals, bien- 
nials, perennials, potted plants, vege- 
table plants, ete., are scheduled in the 
various grades in which they are usually 
offered, the minimum retail mark-up 
being set at fifty per cent of the whole- 
sale rate. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, culls cannot be sold. 








Subscribers and prospective 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN are advised that 
this magazine does not employ 
canvassers or subscription agents. 
Therefore, please mail your re- 
mittance for subscription direct 
to this office. Do not pay cash or 
give your order to a stranger. If 
anyone purports to be a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN or authorized to 
solicit subscriptions for it, you 
will confer a favor to this paper 
by taking his name and address 
and forwarding it to the publisher. 




















SOUTHWESTERN CO-OPERATIVE. 


President Teas’ Message. 


Enthusiastic regarding the progress 
and the prospect of the Southwestern 
Nurserymen’s Coéperative Association, 
Inc., and equally enthusiastic in antici- 
pation of improved business for nurs- 
erymen, Edward Teas, president of the 
organization, has issued “Co-op News” 
in mimeographed form to the members 
of the association. The following para- 
graphs from it will be of general in- 
terest: 

“We are a year old and very husky 
for our age. We have been accredited 
with having made more progress as an 
association than any of the other 
groups of nurserymen in the United 
States. Sales have been increased and 
stabilized prices have brought more 
money to the nurserymen, and members 
we have interviewed look forward to a 
much better season’s business for the 
coming year. 

“We are starting the second year 
with a stronger organization, and we 
are planning to render a more efficient 
service, in which every member should 
be equally benefited in proportion to 
his participation and codperation. Our 
new price list, which has required 
months of work, is almost ready for 
the printer. The scale of prices has 
been made after many conferences with 
nurserymen in all parts of the territory 
in order to meet the requirements of 
the trade in the many different sections. 


To Raise Funds. 


“Our attorney, Judge Hamilton, has 
outlined a plan, which has the approval 
of the directors and the members who 
have been interviewed, that will pro- 
vide for our current running expenses 
for the next few months, including the 
cost of printing our price lists and 
maintaining our office. This plan is for 
each member to give his note for ninety 
days for one-third of one per cent of 
his estimated sales for the coming 
year’s business, based on the volume 
of business transacted the past year. 
These notes will be negotiated at the 
bank. If the amount of the note should 
be found to be more than one per cent 
of all sales for the estimated time, the 
remainder of the amount given will be 
placed to the credit of such member. 
This plan will enable members to pay 
their assessments after sales have been 
made and will provide for immediate 
expenses for the association. 

“The financial report of Secretary- 
treasurer Otto Lang shows the total 
receipts for the past year of $2,512.41, 
with total disbursements of $2,478.64, 
with a cash balance in the bank of 
$33.74. 

“There are some important changes 
made in the constitution and by-laws, 
including the change of date of the 
annual meeting to the third Tuesday in 
June, and changing the assessment 
from one-half of one per cent to one 
per cent of gross sales. 

“One change in the rules and regula- 
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tions which was passed unanimously by 
the directors provides that sales may 
be made to the state for highway 
planting at wholesale prices, where 
stock is purchased in bulk, nursery rows 
or blocks, f.o.b. nursery, without plant- 
ing or guarantee of growth. Letters 
explaining this change were sent to 
members, and a large vote has been re- 
ceived and every member voting has 
approved of the plan by an affirmative 
vote. 

“It is our earnest desire that all 
members work together for mutual ben- 
efit and that we make our association 
as nearly as possible 100 per cent 
strong in membership and service. Let 
us fight the good fight for business and 
prosperity. We have plenty to do to 
get ready for the increased business 
that will be knocking at our doors be- 
fore we know it, and we have no time 
to spare for fighting among ourselves 
in foolish competition. 

“Business statistics indicate that we 
are coming out of the depression, and 
we shall have plenty of business and 
plenty of money if we are well organ- 
ized and equipped to give the service 
which will be needed. New homes are 
being built and planned; the govern- 
ment has gigantic programs to be ecar- 
ried out in various parts of the coun- 
try, including reforestation; seventeen 
thousand miles of highways need plant- 
ing; farmers in rural communities are 
becoming more prosperous; orchards 
are being planted; civic projects are 
developing; the Texas centennial is a 
certainty. Hundreds of millions are 
being spent in reconstruction, and this 
is only the beginning, folks, only the 
beginning!” 


ROAD PLANTING IN ANTIPODES. 


In New South Wales, according to the 
Seed and Nursery Trader of Australia, 
road beautification is accomplished un- 
der governmental direction in a differ- 
ent manner from that being generally 
followed here, but in a way which is 
likely to create enthusiasm and support 
by amateur and commercial interests 
combined. 

Practical interest in roadside beautifi- 
eation schemes is being taken by the 
Main Roads department of New South 
Wales, and shire, municipal and urban 
area tree-planting operations are being 
assisted. 

The department intends to give offi- 
cers in charge of the five main highways 
virtually a free hand in making their 
areas beautiful. In this way it is hoped 
to create a rivalry between shires and 
municipalities that will add considerably 
to the success of the movement. 

The assistance offered includes the 
provision of tree guards, excavation of 
the holes for the trees and the prepar- 
ing of any plans required for the work. 
Councils and tree lovers are required to 
provide the young trees and to plant 
them. An undertaking must also be 
given that arrangements will be made 
for the proper maintenance of the trees 
after planting. 








SNEED MOVES OFFICE. 


J. Frank Sneed, proprietor of the 
Sneed Nursery Co., has moved to Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and the address of 
the main office of the company is now 
Box 798, Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
nursery at Muskogee will still be op- 
erated, but the headquarters will be at 
Oklahoma City. 


IDAHO ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


At the annual summer meeting of the 
Idaho State Nurserymen’s Association, 
held at the nursery of H. H. Cummings, 
at Melba, Ida., September 22 and at- 
tended by outstanding nurserymen from 
all parts of the state, several important 
items of business were transacted which 
will benefit all nurserymen and the buy- 
ing public as well. 

After a short discussion, the open 
price plan of the national marketing 
agreement was unanimously adopted. 
The Idaho state agreement, which was 
adopted last spring, will be presented 
to the legislature in January for ap- 
proval as to the enforcement features. 

The legislature will also be asked to 
pass a lien law for nurserymen and to 
make changes in the present horticultural 
laws of the state to give greater pro- 
tection to nurserymen and the buying 
public. 

There was much discussion relative to 
department store competition, which is 
driving a large number of nurserymen 
out of business. A program of educa- 
tion and publicity will be started, so 
that the public may be educated as to 
the better type of service, better and 
fresher stock, and better protection in 
regard to trueness to name which is 
offered by bona fide nurserymen. In this 
connection, an educational exhibit will 
be staged by the association as a whole, 
in which all nurserymen will participate, 
and the public will be shown how the 
nurserymen and landscape man can give 
better service than the department store 
clerk that lives in an environment of silk 
stockings and ginghams. This exhibit 
will be staged during the horticultural 
society and nurserymen’s meeting held in 
January, 1935. 

Committees appointed were: Educa- 
tion and publicity—C. R. Randall, Twin 
Falls; C. C. Minden, Nampa. Legisla- 
tive—Everett O. Nord, Boise; Anton 
Dedereichsen, Payette; Loyd Wright, 
Kimberly. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Boise during the horticul- 
tural society convention in January, 1935. 

Officers of the nurserymen’s associa- 
tion are: President, David C. Petrie, 
Boise; vice-president, C. C. Minden, 
Nampa; secretary, Everett O. Nord, 
Boise. 





EAST TEXAS ROSE FESTIVAL. 


Tyler, in the piny woods area of east 
Texas, is getting ready to make good the 
boast that it is the “rose garden of Amer- 
ica.” This city of 30,000, which has 
become rose-conscious only within the 
past few years, will throw its gates open 
to visitors from the entire nation October 
11 for a two-day east Texas rose festival. 
It will be the second festival at Tyler 
and visitors from practically every state 
in the Union are expected. 

Tyler is the center of an area in which 
there are more than 100 rose nurseries 
and provides an ideal setting for a rose 
festival. Between six and seven million 
rosebushes are grown in this area annu- 
ally for shipment to the four corners of 
the earth. It is claimed that in the Tyler 
area are produced more than one-third of 
the country’s rosebushes. 

One of the principal features of the 
festival program will be a series of 
tours throughout the Tyler nursery area. 
In addition to these tours, there will be 
an elaborate program of festival events. 
Perhaps the most spectacular event will 
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be a mammoth parade in which decorated 
floats from all parts of the state will be 
entered. Then, too, there will be the 
selection and coronation of the east 
Texas rose queen and a reception and 
dance in her honor. To commercial and 
amateur rose growers, the high point in 
the program will be the illustrated lee- 
ture by Dr. J. Horace McFarland, Har- 
risburg, Pa., editor of the American Rose 
Society’s publications. 





PLANT PATENT DATA. 


Plant breeders and dealers, no less 
than the solicitors who might be em- 
ployed to obtain patents on new plant 
introductions, will welcome the exhaus- 
tive study of the subject of obtaining 
plant patents provided by a book re- 
cently issued by Educational Founda- 
tions, Ine, The title of the work is “The 
First Plant Patents,” the author being 
Robert Starr Allyn, a member of the 
New York bar. The price of the book 
is $3.15, postpaid. 

Providing first an account of the intro- 
duction of the bill in Congress, along 
with a copy of the law, the author then 
devotes a considerable portion of the 
book to discussion of points on which 
questions are likely to arise, showing 
judicial interpretations. Terms are de- 
fined, the method of filing application 
for a patent is given and many curious 
phases of the act are brought to the at- 
tention of the reader. 

In addition there is much summarized 
information about the first eighty-four 
patented plants, that includes the ab- 
stracts for each, along with a line draw- 
ing of the item. The hearings of the 
patent committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the amendments, the re- 
ports of the Senate and House commit- 
tees and the debates in the two legisla- 
tive chambers all prove enlightening. A 
bibliography of other published mate- 
rial on plant patents is likewise useful. 

An interesting statement contained in 
the chapter on “Conclusions,” is to the 
effect that many of the plant patents 
issued so far appear to be invalid, de- 
spite the good intentions of the legisla- 
tors. “Some of the defects could prob- 
ably be eliminated by reissue,” Mr. Allyn 
writes. “Other patents appear to be 
fatally defective in one or more particu- 
lars. Some of the difficulties are legal- 
istic, others administrative. Some are 
doubtless due to ignorance and possibly 
others are deliberate concealments.” 
The defects are then classified in nine 
groups. To correct the ills of the pres- 
ent conditions, which doubtless arose 
from hasty and unstudied action, by 
Congress, according to the writer, sev- 
eral specific improvements are suggested, 
and it is urged that necessary amend- 
ments to the act be made as promptly 
as possible, 


TWO FOREIGN ROSES PATENTED. 


Two roses of foreign origin were 
given patents September 18, according 
to Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
Chicago patent lawyers, as follows: 


No. 102—Rose. Pedro Dot. San Feliu de Liob- 
regat, near Barcelona, Spain, assignor to the 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. One claim. 
new variety of rose, characterized by the distinct 
color of its fragrant flowers through all stages of 
their development and its unusual quantity 
bloom, produced continuously during the growing 
season. 





No. 108 — Rose. Charles Mallerin, Varces, 
France, assignor to the Conard-Pyle Co., West 
Grove, Pa. One claim. A new variety of rose, 
characterized by the unusual combination of gold, 
lemon and pink in the large double bloom and the 
vigorous growth, persistent foliage and exceptional 
producing powers of the plant. 
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New and Worthy Ground Cover Plants 


L. C. Chadwick Describes Varieties Which Should Provide 


A group of plants which finds a place 
in nearly every landscape planting is 
one suitable for ground covers. Ter- 
races, rocky knolls and steep banks 
usually demand a covering of some sort. 
Because of soil conditions usually ex- 
isting in such locations, grass does not 
make satisfactory growth and the home 
owner demands a woody plant. As a 
substitute for grass in heavy shade, 
evergreen ground covers fill an im- 
portant position. 

No one will question the need and 
usefulness of dependable plants of this 
sort, but as one travels about one be- 
comes impressed with the fact that few 
are being produced by nurserymen. 
Pachysandra, evonymus and Hall’s 
honeysuckle are not difficult to obtain 
in nurseries, and myrtle can be pro- 
eured natively in many sections. But 
there appears to the writer to be need 
for a greater variety of plants for 
ground covers. The demand should be 
steady for satisfactory types which will 
fulfill the needs of the home owner. To 
stimulate a greater interest in this 
group of plants is the purpose of this 
article. The writer had an opportunity 
to study some of the more uncommon 
types growing in the Arnold arboretum 
the past summer. With these will be 
mentioned a few of the old stand-bys. 
One should realize that some ground 
covers have a limited use and will not 
flourish or be effective in some locali- 
ties. The use of them should be studied 
the same as any other group of plants. 
Some grow slowly and should be used 
for covering small areas or may be 
effectively planted in rock gardens. 
Others grow vigorously and cover a 
wide expanse of ground area in a short 
time. Soil and sunlight requirements 
vary greatly and should be carefully 
considered in landscape planting. 

For the purpose of discussion these 
ground cover plants will be divided 
into the following groups: (a) Nar- 
rowleaf evergreens, (b) broadleaf ever- 
greens and (ce) deciduous woody types. 
There are many useful ground cover 
plants in the herbaceous perennials, 
such as some of the alyssums, helian- 
themums, iberis, phloxes, sedums and ve- 
ronicas, but they will not be discussed 
in this article. 


Narrowleaf Evergreens. 


Since a discussion of the trailing 
junipers appeared in this magazine 
some time ago, only a mention of this 
type need be given here. Sufficient to 
say that for covering large areas Ju- 
niperus horizontalis and its varieties 
Juniperus conferta and Juniperus squa- 
mata are best. For massive forms for 
covering smaller areas Juniperus chi- 
nensis Sargentii and Juniperus pro- 
cumbens can be recommended. One 
other type of narrowleaf evergreen, 
Taxus canadensis, occasionally is of use 
as a ground cover plant. On shaded, 
moist banks it is fairly satisfactory. 
If a creeping t of taxus could be 
developed that would stand both sun 
and shade, it would find abundant use. 
In the broadleaf evergreens we have 





Greater Diversity in Ornamental Ground Cover Planting 


the largest number of satisfactory 
ground cover plants, since many of 
them spread rapidly, are adapted to a 
wide range of conditions and present 
a mass of green foliage the year around. 
Little need be said about the common- 
er types, which are used extensively. 
Pachysandra terminalis, Japanese 
pachysandra, gives excellent results 
when used in shady situations. Vinca 
minor, blue myrtle, is satisfactory in 
either sun or shade, as are the various 
forms of the evergreen wintercreeper, 
Evonymus radicans. Hedera Helix, 
English ivy, is used extensively for 
ground cover purposes and is satisfac- 
tory where it is hardy. It should be 
used in shady situations and preferably 
in such locations as the north side of a 
building and where it is not too dry. 


Broadleaf Evergreens. 


In the group of more unusual broad- 
leaf evergreen ground covers we have 
many which, although maybe not so 
vigorous as many of those already men- 
tioned, are excellent, especially for cov- 
ering small areas. Notes on _ these 
follow: 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, bearberry. 
—The bearberry is a low-growing, creep- 
ing shrub with small dark green 
leaves forming a dense evergreen car- 
pet. Near Philadelphia it was seen 
completely covering a rocky knoll area 
twenty-five feet square. It prefers a 
sandy, well drained acid soil. It will 
do well in either sun or shade, but best 
in the sun if it can be partly protected 
during the winter to prevent the foli- 
age from bronzing. Bearberry makes a 
fine rock garden plant, as well as one 
for covering larger areas. 

Cotoneaster Dammeri. — A_ really 
creeping cotoneaster, this plant may be 
used as a ground cover in restricted 
areas where it is hardy. A well drained 
soil and sunny locations are best. Its 
prostrate habit, trailing branches with 
lustrous dark green foliage and bright 
red fruits demand for it more atten- 
tion and use. 

Gaultheria procumbens, wintergreen. 
—A native of northern United States, 
this low, spreading plant is useful and 
interesting because of its thick, glossy 
green foliage, with an aromatic, win- 
tergreen odor when crushed, and its red 
fruits. It will tolerate either sun or 
shade in an acid soil, but bronzes in 
winter sun. 

Gaylussacia brachycera, box huckle- 
berry—aAlso a native plant, the box 
huckleberry may be used to good ad- 
vantage in covering banks in wild sit- 
uations. Usually about eight to ten 
inches high, this plant is said to cover 
extensive areas in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. Use it for naturalizing 
in the wild garden. 

Mitchella repens, partridge berry.— 
This is another rather common native 
plant which is excellent for rock gar- 
den planting and as a ground cover in 
limited areas. It is a low, creeping 
plant, with small, shining dark green 
leaves, which will do well in either sun 
or shade in an acid soil. 








Pachistima Canbyi, Canby pachis- 
tima.—In connection with this plant 
and some of the foregoing the writer 
would like to emphasize the wealth and 
importance of native plants. Fre- 
quently a great effort is made to obtain 
some plant from a foreign country 
when in reality it is no better than or not 
so good as some of our native mate- 
rials. Nurserymen and landscape gar- 
deners will do well to keep this plant 
in mind. Pachistima is a native of the 
mountains of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and has been used quite exten- 
sively as a ground cover plant in the 
east. It has not flourished as abun- 
dantly in the middle west, but is well 
worthy of trial. It apparently prefers 
a relatively cool, sunny or partly shady 
situation. It will do best in a slightly 
acid soil, although it will tolerate 
slightly alkaline conditions. 

Potentilla tridentata, wineleaf cinque- 
foil—A good many nurserymen are 
growing Pontentilla fruticosa and its 
variety Veitchii, shrubby forms, but 
only seldom does one find the creeping 
cinquefoil in a nursery. This low, 
spreading plant, with long stems six to 
twelve inches high, is native of Maine 
and northern Michigan and is excellent 
for ground cover purposes in dry, sunny 
or partly shaded situations. The leaves 
of this plant are compound, dark, shiny 
green and attractive. The plants should 
be given a well drained acid soil. 

Vaccinium Vitis-idea, cowberry.— 
Two varieties of the cowberry are 
recognized which make attractive 
ground cover plants. The variety min- 
us, mountain cranberry, as seen grow- 
ing in the Arnold arboretum, is every- 
thing one would want in a low creeping 
plant. Densely covering a plot 6x8 
feet and not more than six inches high, 
the branches bearing small, shiny round 
leaves and an abundance of bright red 
berries, it was an attractive sight. 
Probably it should be given a well 
drained acid soi] and a sunny exposure. 
The variety majus grows somewhat 
larger and does not form so uniform, 
dense masses. The leaves and fruits 
are somewhat larger, but no more at- 
tractive. These plants produce white 
to pinkish flowers in May, June and 
occasionally into July. 


Deciduous Types. 


Within the deciduous group there are 
not so many satisfactory ground cover 
lants. Among the most important are 
vonymus obovatus, Hypericum Buc- 
kleii, Lonicera Henryi, Lonicera japoni- 
ea Halliana, Rosa Max Graf, Rosa 
Wichuraiana, Vaccinium pennsylvani- 
cum and:Zanthoriza apiifolia. Some of 
this group are so common that they 
need no comment. Such is the case 
with the honeysuckles and roses. 
Evonymus obovatus, a native plant 
from Canada to Indiana and Kentucky, 
is one of the best deciduous ground 
cover plants. Hardly more than a foot 
high, this procumbent shrub, with me- 
dium-size, light green foliage, scarlet 
fruits and brilliant autumn foliage col- 
or, is attractive and useful. It is not 
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particular as to soil conditions and docs 
well in either sun or shade. 

Hypericum Buckleii was first seen 
the past summer at the Arnold arbore- 
tum and appeared to be a suitable de- 
ciduous plant for ground cover. It is 
a native of the area from North Caro- 
lina to Georgia and grows eight to 
twelve inches high. It is worthy of a 
trial in sandy locations. 

Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, lowbush 
blueberry, about twelve inches in 
height, makes an excellent ground cov- 
er in open woods and rocky areas. It 
spreads slowly by underground stems; 
so it should be planted rather close to- 
gether for a quick and complete effect. 
It requires an acid soil, and the foliage 
turns a brilliant red color in autumn. 

Zanthoriza apiifolia, yellowroot, is a 
native plant not so attractive as many 
of the other ground covers. It grows 
rather loosely to a height of two feet 
and may be used for covering steep 
banks and slopes. The foliage is com- 
pound and sharply toothed. Brownish 
purple flowers are produced in April 
and May. 

As will be gathered from the de- 
scriptions, the deciduous types as a 
group are best adapted for covering 
steep banks and slopes for erosion con- 
trol, as well as beautification. The 
broadleaf evergreen types find exten- 
sive use in the rock garden, as a sub- 
stitute for grass and in other restricted 
areas. Both may be used for naturaliz- 
ing. Nurserymen attempting to grow 
some of these plants should select the 
types best adapted to their growing 
conditions and local landscape use. 





TREE GROWTH REPORT. 


In part one of its annual report on 
its forestry plots, volume nine, No. 8 
of its “Bulletin of Popular Information,” 
the Morton arboretum, Lisle, IIl., pre- 
sents an interesting comparative record 
of the growth of about thirty-one types 
of coniferous evergreens in various lo- 
eations for the years 1932, 1933 and 
1934, The tabulated figures record the 
maximum growths found in the type, the 
average growth, the minimum growths 
and the maximum caliper. Firs, spruces, 
pines, cypresses, hemlocks and arbor- 
vites in variety were checked. 

The introduction surveys the tempera- 
ture and precipitation records of the 
spring and summer of 1934, unprecedent- 
edly dry and hot. During May, June, 
July and August at the arboretum the 
mercury climbed to 95 degrees or above 
on seventeen different days and on seven 
occasions it rose above the 100-degree 
mark. The all-time maximum of 104 
degrees at the arboretum was reached 
July 24. Precipitation for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1934, amounted to less than 
eighteen inches, a deficiency of fifteen 
inches from the normal rainfall of al- 
most thirty-three inches. 

That such extremes of heat and 
drought are detrimental to plant growth 
is evident; the full seriousness of the 
situation, however, becomes more ap- 
parent from a study of the bulletin’s 
figures. 

The 1934 records reveal that of fifty- 
six plots measured, only seven show in- 
ereesed average growth over last year 
and only thirteen greater “maximum 
growths. For the same number of plots 
in 1933, twenty-nine disclosed increased 
average growth and twenty-seven great- 
er maximums. The seven plots that 
showed greater average growths con- 


tained groups of Abies concolor, Picea 
Koyamai, Pinus nigra, Pinus nigra cala- 
brica, Pinus ponderosa and Pinus syl- 
vestris rigensis. 

The plots that showed increases in 
maximum growths contained Picea 
glauca albertinia, Picea Koyamai, Picea 
pungens, Picea pungens glauca, Pinus 
nigra, Pinus nigra calabrica, Pinus syl- 
vestris, Pinus sylvestris rigensis, Pinus 
Thunbergii and Pseudotsuga taxifolia. 
In eleven plots the minimum growths 
recorded were only about one-third those 
recorded for the same groups in 1932; 
seven plots showed slight gains in mini- 
mum growths. 





KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Kansas Nurserymen will be held 
at McPherson, Kan., October 3. The 
Prairie Gardens Nursery Co. will be the 
host. The program will consist of the 
annual business meeeting, a discussion 
of the nurserymen’s national marketing 
agreement and a report on the shelter 
belt proposed by the federal govern- 
ment to run from Texas to Canada. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, V. M. Dubach, Wathena; 
vice-president, S. Hahn, Coffeyville; 
treasurer, E. V. Wakeman, Wathena; 
secretary, Charles A. Scott, Topeka. 





MAIL-ORDER MEETINGS. 


The National Mail-order Nursery- 
men’s Association held a meeting at St. 
Joseph, Mich., September 10, at which 
mail-order firms in Michigan, northern 
Indiana and Ohio were represented, and 
made much progress to a better under- 
standing as to what nursery stock 
ought to sell for at retail. It was decided 
to hold a further meeting October 4 
in Chicago, at the Hotel Sherman, the 
day before the meeting of the mail- 
order group of the American Seed 
Trade Association at the same place. 
At the Chicago meeting, states Secre- 
tary B. W. Keith, it is expected that 
many more retail nurserymen will enter 
the organization, and at that time a 
more definite understanding will be at- 
tempted in regard to prices for all lines 
of nursery stock. 

During the second week of October 
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another mail-order group, the Mail- 
order Association of Nurserymen, is 
planning an all-day meeting at Shenan- 
doah, Ia., announces Secretary J. B. 
Schriver, of the Earl E. May Seed Co., 
Shenandoah, and at that time the ap- 
plications will be received from any 
other mail-order firms interested in the 
objects of the association. 





LONG ISLAND LECTURES. 


A series of interesting evening lec- 
tures is to be given by the Long Island 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural 
hall at the State Institute of Applied 
Agriculture, Farmingdale, N. Y., this 
autumn. These lectures are free. Tick- 
ets may be obtained from any member 
of the society or by writing to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, G. Clifton Sammis, 
Cold Spring Hill, Huntington, N. Y. 
The dates and speakers are: 

October 9—T. H. Everett, New York 
Botanical Garden, on rock gardens, with 
special emphasis on late summer and 
fall color. 

October 23—Montague Free, Brook- 
lyn Botanie Garden, on spring bulbs. 

November 13—John Downer, Vassar 
College, on shrubs and their care in the 
garden. 

November 27—George Gillies, Mar- 
shall Field estate, on fall covering. 





HEAD ARBORISTS’ GROUPS. 


C. F. Irish, Cleveland, O., was elect- 
ed president of the American Society 
of Arborists at the recent national 
shade tree conference held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Other officers named for 
the society were: Vice-president, O. W. 
Spicer, of the Bartlett Tree Expert Co., 
Stamford, Conn., and secretary-treasur- 
— ae Armstrong, White Plains, 


The election of officers for the Na- 
tional Association of Arborists, also 
held at the time of the conference, re- 
sulted as follows: President, W. G. 
Aborn, of the Bartlett Tree Expert Co., 
Providence, R. I.; vice-president, A. F. 
W. Vick, Chestnut Hill, Pa., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. Vaughn-Eames, New- 
ark, N. J. 

This note is in correction of the re- 
port of the elections which appeared in 
the last issue of this paper, wherein 
the names of the two groups were 
given in error. 





NEEDHAM JOINS ADAMS’. 


Lester W. Needham has become asso- 
ciated with the J. W. Adams Nursery 
Co., Springfield, Mass., as an executive 
in the retail sales department. Mr. 
Needham recently sold his interest in 
the Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa. 
For five years immediately following 
his graduation from Massachusetts 
State College in 1914, Mr. Needham 
was with the Adams nursery, resigning 
his position there to accept an execu- 
tive position with Moon’s, Morristown, 
Pa., which he left some years ago to 
buy Farr’s, with two other men. 





THE annual field day of the Nebraska 
Nurserymen’s Association was held re- 
cently at Smiley’s Water Gardens, Sew- 
ard, Neb. The chief of the weather 
bureau at Lincoln, Neb., talked on the 
unusual weather of the past summer, and 
C. W. Watkins, of the state forestry 
service, discussed the proposed shelter 
belt. 
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Novelties in Current Catalogues 


These Descriptive Notes on Plants Featured in Nurserymen’s 
Catalogues Will Keep You Posted on the Latest Introductions 


EREMURUS. 


Eremurus, now more frequently seen 
in catalogues than heretofore, is certain 
to find increasing demand. A hardy 
bulbous item, this plant is an outstand- 
ing garden acquisition, being especially 
useful in the back of the perennial bor- 
der. Flower spikes that are two to three 
feet long are borne eight to ten feet 
above clumps of long narrow leaves in 
June and July. The racemes exhibit 
delicately tinted star-like bell-shaped 
blooms. 

In planiing eremurus, give them 
plenty of room in a permanent location. 
They also need ample sunlight. Set the 
crown of the plant not more than three 
inches below the surface of the soil. 
A winter protection of coarse straw or 
hay on the crown is desirable in winter. 
September and October are the months 
to plant the species. 

FE. Bungei gives blooms of citron yel- 
low color. E. himalaicus has waxy 
flowers with golden anthers. E. robustus 
provides rosy pink spikes. Besides these 
there are several named varieties, which 
include silvery pink, coppery pink and 
coppery yellow tones. 





DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS. 


For the cut flower border, the new 
double pyrethrums should be favorites 
with many gardeners, These are con- 
sidered as hardy as the single varieties 
and produce just as many flowers per 
plant. Some blooms will continue all 
the summer if the faded flowers are kept 
removed, The foliage is fern-like. 

The earliest of these new pyrethrums 
to bloom is Trojan, crimson red, with 
an extra row of petals. Buckeye, with 
carmine flowers, blooms for Memorial 
day. The first week in June, Miami 
Queen, a semidouble pink, is striking. 
Florence Shadley, one of the last to 
bloom, is an exquisite delicate pink. 





HEUCHERAS. 


Many additions in named varieties of 
heucheras are seen in commercial lists 
to supplement the older forms, such as 
H. sanguinea and H. brizoides. The 
hybridizers claim greater vigor and 
blooming quality, with richer and more 
vivid shades, for these new ones. They 
should surely gain in popularity as they 
become more available. 

Edge Hall is one of the newer varieties 
that displays fine qualities. A compact 
grower, about eighteen inches tall, this 
heuchera bears its salmon pink bells on 
many erect stems most of the summer, 
if the blooms are kept cut. Pluie de 
Feu, Rain of Fire, exhibits large rich 
searlet flowers. Cascade has light pink 
flowers, with begonia-like foliage. 
Others are Pride of Nancy, pink; Cloche- 
ton, red; Mrs. Greenhall, glowing red 
bells on stems one and one-half to two 
feet tall, graceful and excellent for cut- 
ting; Albatross, white; Angelus Bells, a 
medium tone of coral, lighter than Pluie 
de Feu; Sanglant, bright red, and Ti- 
tania, brilliant red. 

These named varieties must be propa- 


gated vegetatively. Division can be 
done in late September or early October 
in the usual manner or one can break 
the clumps into as small pieces as prac- 
tical so each has a single head and some 
root. Plant the divisions in a frame 
where they can be watered until estab- 
lished and protected over winter and 
line them out in the field in the spring. 
Leaf cuttings that include the leaf stem 
and a bit of the main branch, put in the 
cutting bench in sand in late fall, also 
provide a means of propagating these 
heucheras. 





ERICAS. 


Much lower prices than formerly pre- 
vail on ericas as the result of the steady 
propagation efforts of American growers 
who import stock for the purpose, Their 
beauty makes the heathers difficult to 
resist, but they are still rare and en- 
tirely new to most gardeners. Hardier 
varieties are being selected for stock, 
but it is usually wise to give the plants 
some protection the first winter so that 
they will not be checked before becom- 
ing acclimated. Soil containing peat, 
leaf mold or decomposed manure, to 
maintain an acid reaction, is recom- 
mended. 

Heathers will grow in locations not 
suitable for many other plants. They 
are satisfactory in partial or full shade. 
In the rock garden they thrive on the 
warmer slopes, and they do well on banks 
with a southeast exposure. For rhodo- 
dendron plantings they make excellent 
border plants. 

Erica carnea shows its rosy pink bell- 
shaped flowers while most other plants 
are still dormant in the spring; it makes 
a growth of about six inches. E. Vagans, 
Cornish heath, is a compact evergreen 
shrub that grows twelve inches high, 
with pale purplish red flowers in August 
and September; in bloom or otherwise 
it is pretty in the rock garden in semi- 
shade. 

Erica vulgaris (Calluna vulgaris), the 
Scotch heather, makes a dense shrub 
twelve to fifteen inches high, the erect 
branches having lavender flowers clus- 
tered closely at the tops of the shoots. 
There is also a white variety of the 
preceding, vulgaris alba. Vulgaris 
aurea has foliage that is golden in sum- 
mer and red in winter, with pink flowers. 

Hammond’s white heath, vulgaris 
alba Hammondii, has larger, purer white 
flowers than vulgaris alba. Vulgaris 
Searlei is also clear white, growing a 
foot high and having foliage that keeps 
green in the fall. Vulgaris nana com- 
pacta, almost evergreen, is excellently 
suited to the rock garden, being pros- 
trate and compact; its flowers are pink. 





JAPANESE QUINCE. 


Fall planting is urged for the Japa- 
nese flowering quinces, because of their 
early-flowering characteristic. These 
subjects are strongly drought and dis- 
ease-resistant. 

An old favorite, Cydonia japonica is 
now offered in a number of attractive 
colors. Besides the attraction of the 


flowers in the spring, the quinces are 
pleasing for the pinkish cast of the new 
growth during the summer and for the 
fruit in the fall. 

The variety umbilicata bears a pro- 
fusion of rose-pink flowers and has large 
fruits. Maulei, forming a dwarf spread- 
ing bush, has orange-colored flowers that 
are cup-shaped and are borne from the 
ground up. Appleblossom Pink brings 
a new shade to the class and nivalis pro- 
vides a pure white color and such good 
habits of growth as vigorousness and 
few thorns. Sanguinea blooms both in 
spring and fall and is nearly evergreen; 
the flowers are deep red. Also red are 
the blooms of rubra grandiflora, which 
has the largest flowers of all. 





PYRACANTHAS. 


Desirable because of its evergreen 
foliage and its striking fruit is Pyra- 
eantha coccinea Lalandii. This variety 
of the fire thorns is considered more vig- 
orous and hardier than P. coccinea with 
thorny branches that are slenderer and 
longer. Usually growing to five feet, 
the former shrub sometimes attains 
double that height. 

Toward the end of May, this pyra- 
eantha exhibits creamy white clusters 
of flowers that are attractive. In early 
autumn brilliant red berries appear, and 
these are carried for several months, 
Clusters of the berries can be made into 
Christmas wreaths. The shrub is well 
adapted to training against a wall, It 
is also ideal with evergreens. 

Pyracantha angustifolia is another 
fire thorn useful in the shrub border. 
This is a narrow-leaved variety, with 
spreading branches, The flowers are 
white and the berries bright red, as in 
the preceding variety, the fruit being 
carried until March. This pyracantha 
is larger than P. Lalandii, attaining ten 
feet as a rule, 

For soil, pyracanthas prefer a lime- 
stone medium in a well drained location. 
To keep the plants shapely, shearing is 
resorted to. Seeds, which can be used 
for propagation, must be stratified, the 
period of after ripening being from 150 
to 180 days, with a temperature of about 
40 degrees. 

In late summer, cuttings from forced 
plants or ripened wood can be rooted in 
the greenhouse. Grafting is practiced, 
using cotoneaster or crategus as the 
understock. Layers are also used, 





EVERBLOOMING HONEYSUCELE. 


To the list of useful honeysuckles has 
been added a new variety that has 
claimed much attention from those who 
have had the opportunity to see it. It 
is an everblooming climbing form, listed 
as Lonicera sempervirens magnifica. 
The showy orange scarlet blooms, borne 
from early June to late October, are the 
conspicuous feature of the plant, but the 
dark green leaves, with a glaucus re- 
verse, are equally pleasing and form a 
splendid background for the large ter- 
minal trusses of fifteen to twenty long 
tubular flowers each on the end of every 
branch. 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


CONDITIONS IMPROVED. 


September was a particularly dark 
month. There were frequent rains in 
New England and more fog than in 
years. A year ago no less than eight 
inches of rain fell during the four days 
ending September 17. While the rain- 
fall last month was below the record 
of that year, the total precipitation 
was well above normal. If the weather 
bureau records are consulted, it will be 
found that there was less sunshine last 
month than during any preceding Sep- 
tember since readings were started. 
The frequent rains have been of mate- 
rial benefit to nursery stock, but espe- 
cially to the perennial seedlings and 
divisions lined out during the past two 
months. September with its cooler and 
moister nights worked a real transforma- 
tion on these. 

Buying of hardy perennials is on a 
good scale, with trees and shrubs lag- 
ging, but improved as compared with 
a year ago. Many gardeners are plan- 
ning fall planting of hardy roses, and 
orders for these are coming in well; 
each year more and more are ascertain- 
ing the advantage of fall plantings 
over spring plantings. 

Evergreens are being offered in the 
department stores at absurdly low 
rates, well colored blue spruces a yard 
high for $2, arbor-vites three to four 
feet for 50 cents, others five to six feet 
for $1, Pinus Mugho eighteen to twen- 
ty-four inches at 50 and 60 cents, and 
so on. Surely growers of these must 
be hard pressed to let stock go at such 
absurd prices. 

Newspapers are featuring the offer of 
the federal government to advance 
money on nursery plantings to improve 
the exterior of homes and some nurs- 
eries are stressing this feature in their 
ads. Whether or not this rather artifi- 
cial stimulus will prove effective, re- 
mains to be seen. Possibly it will act 
as does an injection to a sick patient, 
but as a permanent feature it is rather 
a sign of hopelessness. There are signs 
of improvement in the real estate mar- 
ket, and with increased building, which 
is sadly behind, there should be a good 
field for the growers of nursery stock. 
A tremendous amount of building has 
been going on in Great Britain for over 
two years; the government and munici- 
pal authorities financed most of the 
earlier undertakings, but today, with 
confidence in the future restored, the 
major portion is being done by indi- 
viduals; all this has assisted in making 
the nursery business good over there. 
With a return of confidence in the fu- 
ture restored here, fewer codes, less 
paternalism and a return to common- 
sense business methods by nurserymen, 
the same will occur here, 





HARDY ASTERS. 


During September and early October 
the hardy asters are among the most 
important hardy perennials flowering. 
Growing in millions along our roadsides, 
in our fields, waste spaces and open 
woodlands, they make a glorious show 
as summer passes into autumn. Hy- 
bridists abroad perceived a potential 


future for them and worked patiently 
on them for years, gradually sending 
us improved varieties for our gardens. 
Of those now offered, not more than 
one or two are of American origin. 

In late May and early June the forms 
of Aster alpinus and subecrruleus are 
useful. King George starts to bloom 
in mid-July and is at its best in Au- 
gust; it is one of the largest and best 
blues today, though less easy of in- 
crease than the majority of the family. 
Mauve Cushion is dwarf, rarely over 
ten inches in height, and not well ex- 
panded until early October. Snow- 
sprite, double white, comes earlier, with 
larger half-double white flowers; it is 
a Japanese variety. Among the numer- 
ous fall bloomers, Barr’s Pink is easily 
the best among the pink-colored forms 
of nove-anglie; Lady Lloyd is another 
of similar color, but not superior. 
Among the blues, Queen Mary is an 
admirable member of the novi-belgii 
section, with loose heads of large flow- 
ers which are blue tinted with lavender. 
Skylands Queen is an American seed- 
ling which will take a back seat to no 
other blue; it is of medium height, the 
large flowers medium blue in color. 
King of the Belgians, light lobelia-blue, 
is old, but still good. Climax is a good 
tall grower, with light lavender flowers, 
while Sam Banham, Snowdrift and 
Queen Elizabeth are good whites. The 
nearest color to red comes in Mrs. F. 
W. Raynor, a fairly tall grower. Last 
of the entire family to bloom is tata- 
ricus, a species not in good bloom until 
October, growing six to seven feet high 
and having heavy foliage and stems 
and flowers large and bluish violet in 
color. 

An interesting addition the coming 
spring will be the new dwarf varieties 
of English origin for the rock garden, 
which will be offered by several firms 
next season. Among these, Nancy, 
Ronald and Victor appear to be the 
best. Aster Frikartii, which I saw re- 
markably fine in England and Holland 
last summer, is just at its best here 
September 24, though abroad it is in 
full beauty late in July. It is an ex- 
cellent addition, growing twenty-four 
to thirty inches high, with flowers 
which are large, though hardly so rich 
in color as Amellus King George. Acris 
nanus is a dwarf variety which forms 
dense heads of flower, but the color is 
less pleasing than in many other vari- 
eties. Aster hybridus luteus I admired 
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when I first saw it in quantity at Euro- 
pean exhibitions over five years ago; 
its dense, loosely arranged heads of 
small flowers are rather suggestive of 
those of the solidagos. Its natural 
flowering time is July and August, but 
plants from spring cuttings are now 
just coming into flower, and as they 
hold their soft color much better in 
late September than during the heat of 
the summer, they should find a place in 
every garden. There are numerous as- 
ters not mentioned here of undoubted 
merit, but too many are already named 
for the average nurseryman to handle. 
They furnish flowers from late May un- 
til sharp frost and are easily one of our 
most important perennials. 





CIMICIFUGAS. 


Commonly ealled snakeroots, not an 
enticing name for would-be buyers, 
cimicifugas merit a position in every 
garden. The earliest-blooming of the 
two varieties in cultivation, racemosa, 
is an interesting native plant attaining 
a height of six to eight feet and bloom- 
ing during July and August. On ac- 
count of its height, this plant should 
go at the back of borders. Also excel- 
lent for naturalizing, it will do better 
in partial shade than full sun. The 
lesser known and more valuable vari- 
ety, simplex, is not too well known yet. 
It often fails to do well, owing to its 
being planted in full sun where the 
foliage burns badly; it must have con- 
siderable shade to be seen at its best. 
The dense spikes of snowy-white flow- 
ers are just showing color now and will 
not be at their best until mid-October. 
This variety is much more beautiful 
than racemosa, but as yet not plentiful 
in the trade, much of the stock offered 
being from rather small pots. 





HELIANTHUS. 


Nearly every member of the hardy 
sunflower family grows rampantly and 
spreads too fast to be desirable in a 
small garden. There are, however, one 
or two useful varieties which are well 
worthy of culture, as they furnish a fine 
display in late summer. Of these rigidus 
variety Miss Mellish is extra-large and 
fine and in season here in late Sep- 
tember. It must, however, be kept in 
bounds by annual plantings. For waste 
places it is a splendid subject. H. mol- 
lis does not increase so rapidly and has 
flowers of a softer yellow color; it is a 
good perennial growing five to six feet 
in height. The old multiflorus plenus 
has not proved so hardy as the afore- 
mentioned singles, and it is well to lift 
one or two roots and store in a cold- 
frame over winter. H. orgyalis, the 
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willow-leaved hardy sunflower, is the 
tallest and latest member of the family 
to flower, being in full beauty in late 
September. This helianthus attains a 
height of eight to ten feet and does not 
sucker out and become a nuisance in 
the same way as Miss Mellish or even 
mollis and for the back of a large per- 
ennial border or dotting in shrubberies 
it is striking. I have sometimes re- 
dueed the shoots to a single one to a 
plant and staked this up; treated thus, 
it produces a wonderful picture, with 
flowers carried clear down to the 
ground. This old variety is today far 
from plentiful and it has a grace lack- 
ing in all other members of the helian- 
thus family. The composite family is 
almost too prominent in our gardens in 
late summer, with asters, boltonias, 
chrysanthemums, heleniums, rudbeckias, 
helianthus, solidagos, gaillardias and 
other varieties. We badly need addi- 
tions in robust blue, pink and white 
flowers at this season, as yellow is too 
omnipresent. 





LATE DELPHINIUMS. 


As every grower knows, it is neces- 
sary to keep sowing delphiniums each 
year to maintain a regular supply of 
plants. Old plants will give a fair sec- 
ond crop, but it is from the seedlings 
that we get results late in the season. 
From seeds of the gold medal hybrids 
sown in February in heat, later potted 
off singly and planted out when the 
weather becomes settled, excellent flow- 
er spikes are produced from early Au- 
gust onward. Such plants give much 
finer spikes than are seen on the sec- 
ond crop on the older stock, and it is a 
simple matter to dispose of a large pro- 
portion of these while they are in flow- 
er. The same holds true of the older 
varieties like Belladonna and bellamo- 
sum, while chinensis is easily flowered 
in a few months from the seed and 
may be treated as an annual or bien- 
nial, being really not a true perennial 
at all. All of these delphiniums de- 
mand a well drained and sweetened 
soil. Bone freely used is an excellent 
food for them, although we are being 
told that superphosphate of lime (acid 
phosphate) is just as good and cheaper. 
Sprayings of Bordeaux mixture with 
others of nicotine sulphate and soap 
will do much toward keeping plants 
clean; this is especially true of the 
choice hybrids. 





OBITUARY. 


Fred I. Vose. 


Fred I. Vose, 77 years old, one of 
the oldest nurserymen in Rhode Island, 
died September 16 at Woonsocket, R. I. 

Born June 7, 1857, in Cumberland, 
R. IL, Mr. Vose was educated in the 
district schools of that town. After 
leaving school he started work as a 
gardener and in the early 80’s became 
interested in nursery work, combining 
with it an extensive greenhouse busi- 
ness at Cumberland Hill and in Woon- 
socket. 

Mr. Vose was a member of the old 
Florists’ and Gardeners’ Club of Rhode 
Island and, later, of the Rhode Island 
Florists’ Club. He was also a member 
of the New England Nurserymen’s 
Association, the Rhode Island Nursery- 
men’s Association and the Rhode Island 
Arborists’ Association. He was secre- 
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tary of the Cumberland Hill fire dis- 
trict and a past master of the old Cum- 
berland Hill Grange until its dissolu- 
tion some years ago. 

His survivors include his widow, two 
sons, a daughter, two sisters and three 
brothers. A number of nurserymen and 
florists were in attendance at the fu- 
neral September 19. 


John J. McClue. 


John J. MecClue, secretary of the 
Ruehl-Wheeler Nursery Co., San Jose, 
Cal., died at his home at San Jose Sep- 
tember 7, after suffering from paralysis 
for about one and one-half years. He 
was 52 years old. 

Mr. McClue had lived at San Jose for 
sixteen years, going there from Indiana. 
He belonged to the Masons and the 
Eastern Star. In addition to his widow, 
Jessie, he is survived by two daughters, 
Helen and Marian; two sisters, and a 
brother. 


NURSERY STOCK REGULATIONS. 


A pamphlet of fifty-two pages con- 
taining the regulations in force not only 
in New York, but also in the other states, 
has been issued by the department of 
agriculture and markets of the state of 
New York. It also includes a synopsis 
of the federal regulations and those in 
force in Canada. The circular, No, 487, 
was prepared by B. D. Van Buren, di- 
rector, and P. M. Eastman, assistant 
director of the bureau of plant industry. 
It is a helpful booklet for the nursery- 
man to have on hand if he has no other 
guide to regulations he may encounter 
in making shipments outside his own 
state. This latest issue is corrected to 
July, 1934. 





Acep 83 years, Otto Lindblad, nursery- 
man, Spokane, Wash., died at his home 
there September 8, survived by a widow, 
three sons and four daughters. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


CAMPANULA PUNCTATA. 


The dotted campanula, C. punctata, is 
not the best of the tribe, but deserves 
more attention than it gets. Its foot- 
high stems carry nodding whitish waxen 
bells spotted on the inside with pinkish 
to purplish dots, which show through the 
rather transparent petals. The plant 
needs, I believe, a rather poor soil and 
a little shade, but is really not so diffi- 
cult as some growers would have us be- 
lieve. The variety is easy to grow from 
seeds. In my experience, C. punctata 
has been a good seller locally when in 
bloom. 





CAMPANULA WALDSTEINIANA. 


C. Waldsteiniana is another campan- 
ula which is numbered among the diffi- 
cult ones by most American gardeners 
who have expressed themselves on that 
point. I thought so myself until I saw 
it growing in the garden of a friend, 
who has tried it in every conceivable 
situation until he found that half shade 
and annual division made an easy sub- 
ject out of an erstwhile miff. 

The tufts of gray green fleshy leaves 
send up wiry stems to a height of four 
to six inches, each carrying from five 
to nine star-shaped flowers of lilac blue. 
The large white pistil gives the effect 
of a white-centered star. 





CAMPANULA RAINEBRI. 


If the desirability of a plant is to 
be measured by its sales value, Cam- 
panula Raineri should stand high with 
plant growers, especially if the grower 
has a neighborhood outlet and his cus- 
tomers see the plant in bloom. It is one 
of the most spectacular of the small 
campanulas and showiness is what 
catches the average gardener’s eye. The 
plant makes little tufts of foliage, an 
inch or so thick, on which set large lav- 
ender blue cups as much as two inches 
across, among the largest flowers, con- 
sidering the size of the plant, of any 
campanula. 

This campanula is counted one of the 
difficult species, though it has never 
been so with me since I have been gar- 
dening on a light soil. Provide the plant 
with a gritty soil and the shade of a 
rock from noon onward and it should 
give no trouble at all. For the commer- 
cial grower, a lath frame and a gritty 
soil should make C. Raineri an easy doer. 
Propagate by seeds or euttings. 

It is possible that the plant passing 
as C. Raineri in American nurseries is 
the true C. turbinata. Certainly, it is 
not the plant we commonly know as C. 
turbinata. 





SEDUM DIVERGENS. 


There seems to be an uncommon lot 
of confusion among professional plant 
growers and amateur gardeners regard- 
ing Sedum divergens. And although the 
species seems to be generally ‘distrib- 
uted among tradesmen, it is seldom seen 
under its correct name, the plant usually 
masquerading as 8. oreganum. There is 
little need for this confusion, however, 


if a few prominent differences are noted. 
In the first place, the leaves of S. diver- 
gens on its barren stems are always op- 
posite, while those of S. oreganum are 
nearly always alternate. And they dif- 
fer enough in form to make positive 
identification possible at all periods of 
growth. In S. divergens the leaves are 
fleshy, being half as thick as broad, each 
appearing to the casual observer as be- 
ing shaped like a large bead, and they 
are never spathulate in the sense that 
the leaves of S. oreganum are. From 
8. oreganum, too, S. divergens differs in 
having wide open flowers, while the 
other has suberect petals, making the 
flower half open. The petals of 8. di- 
vergens are much the shorter of the two, 
those of 8. oreganum being long and 
pointed. 

Of the western sedums, 8. divergens 
is one of the easy doers. It asks for 
little attention here, doing well in sun 
or part shade, and stands much abuse 
from the vagaries of winter. S. diver- 
gens never gets out of bounds, a desir- 
able habit after one has dealt with some 
of the spreaders, and the red of its stems 
and foliage makes the variety an orna- 
ment throughout the year. 





AMSONIA TABERNZ:MONTANA. 


A native of eastern and southern 
states, Amsonia Tabernemontana seems 
to have suffered the fate of many an- 
other good native plant—neglect. It 
was named and described by Thomas 
Walter in his “Flora Caroliniana” in the 
last half of the eighteenth century, so it 
has been known close to two centuries. 
Yet, one can scarcely say that it is 
known to present-day gardeners. This, 
the best of amsonias, so far as I know 
them, grows two to three feet high, with 
stiff willow-like alternate leaves and 
small pale blue flowers late in May and 
early June, giving something of the ef- 
fect of a blue gypsophila. The greatest 
usefulness of the plant, however, is to 
be found in its striking foliage, which 
remains in faultless condition after most 
other plants have been withered by 
frost. 

According to some gardeners with 
whom I have talked, the plant is an 
ertatic doer, dying for no apparent rea- 
son, while others say that it is no trouble 
at all. My best specimens have been 
grown in rather moist situations in sun, 
but this does not appear to be essential 
to their well-being, for good plants are 
grown in common border soil. A. Taber- 
nemontana’ may be propagated from 
seeds without difficulty, germination be- 
ing hastened by frost action, and by 
dividing the clumps. Large stocks may 
be quickly worked up by using cuttings 
in summer. 





PLATYCODON. 


Although platycodon is not new and 
it is not rare, it is not half appreciated 
by gardeners in general. This fact ap- 
plies particularly to the improved forms 
which are now available and, applied in 
the past tense, to others which have 
fallen by the wayside because of lack 
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of appreciation. The foregoing obser- 
vations are prompted by the appearance 
of a new Japanese strain called Platyco- 
don grandiflorum precox giganteum. Ac- 
cording to word which reaches me (I 
have not yet had the strain), seeds 
planted in April will produce plants that 
will come into flower the following Au- 
gust; hence, the descriptive name of 
precox. And the plants will produce 
flowers up to four inches in diameter, 
which accounts for the “giganteum” part 
of the variety’s name. It is not to be 
expected that every seedling plant of 
this strain will come up to the highest 
standard. Such a condition has never 
existed in any strain of platycodon that 
I have ever grown, the variation in size 
and color of flowers usually being wide. 

All forms of platycodon that I have 
seen are desirable garden plants. And 
platycodon has assumed many forms 
from the type, which is a 1 to 2-foot 
plant with 5-lobed blue, blue white or 
variegated flowers, to the variety japon- 
icum, which was popular twenty-five 
years ago. In addition to these, there 
are semidouble blues and whites, dwarf 
forms (Mariesii and its subvariety 
nana), a late-flowering one known as 
autumnale and others with flowers 
striped blue and white. 

The platycodon is a plant for fairly 
light soils and good drainage. Heavy 
clay, owing to poor drainage, is not at 
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all to its liking, but the statement that 
the species “does not succeed in sandy 
soils” is not borne out in my experience 
in operating such a growing medium. 
Propagation is best accomplished by 
means of seedage, though division may 
be used by the careful grower. The lat- 
ter is rather a delicate operation, owing 
to the thick rootstock, and the work 
should be done in spring just as new 
growth starts. 





DORONICUMS. 


Doronicum, or leopard’s-bane, has a 
large field of usefulness awaiting it as 
soon as sufficient stocks have been ac- 
eumulated and as soon as gardeners at 
large know the good qualities of the 
genus. Doronicums are of value as cut 
flowers (all except two or three alpine 
species with stems four or five inches 
long), producing an abundance of large 
yellow daisies of long-lasting qualities 
at a time when similar flowers are not 
available. In addition to their value as 
eut flowers, the tall species are good 
border plants, making a bold display 
from April to June, according to the 
species used, and the alpine species are 
good ornaments for the rock garden. 
The genus is closely allied to arnica, 
having alternate leaves instead of the 
opposite arrangement of the latter, and 
also differs in some floral characters. 
As a whole, doronicum is easier to han- 
dle than arnica, which is particular as 
to soil and moisture. According to my 
experience, all doronicums are best un- 
der our climatic conditions in a half- 
shady situation. Given this and a fairly 
rich growing medium (well rotted ma- 
nure and leaf mold are good items in 
their diet) and no doronicum of my 
acquaintance should give any trouble. 
Propagation by seedage is not impos- 
sible, but division in early fall is prob- 
ably better and faster. 

European and Asian floras menxtion 
twenty-some species, though I have 
never been able to get hold of half that 
number. Of these D. caucasicum is prob- 
ably the best known. It has a single 
(rarely more than one) daisy-like yel- 
low flower on each foot-high stem dur- 
ing May and June. 

Botanists seem to have had trouble 
with the plant which we commonly 
know as D. Clusii, having called it 
Arnica Clusii and Aronicum Clusii, in 
addition to the first-named. It is larger 
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in all of its characters than D. cau- 
casicum, having larger flowers on taller 
stems, and blooms a little later. The 
form common in American commerce has 
the leaves and stems covered with silky 
hairs, a factor which Bailey mentions 
as belonging to a subvariety of Clusii. 
The one without downy foliage, also 
mentioned by Bailey, is not known to 
me. A footnote to Bailey’s enumeration 
of doronicum says that D. magnificum 
is doubtful and that it may be D. plan- 
tagineum excelsum. The material in 
American trade as D. magnificum is ap- 
parently not a form of plantagineum 
and is certainly not the plant we know 
as variety excelsum. 

I have never been able to get seeds 
of D. macropyllum, but from its de- 
scription I suspect that our D. mag- 
nificum is it. In any case, the plant 
we know as magnificum is quite a noble 
thing, with large yellow flowers sugges- 
tive of the sunflowers. The showiest 
and, in some ways, the best of the tall- 
growing species is D. plantagineum in 
its variety excelsum. This one is com- 
monly about three feet high, but may 
be made to stretch up to four or even 
five feet under ideal conditions. Its 
large orange yellow flowers are produced 
on bushy plants throughout much of 
May and June. 

Among the low-growing ones, D. cor- 
difolium (D. Columne of some lists) and 
D. hungaricum may be mentioned as 
good rock garden subjects. The former 
gets six to eight inches high, while the 
latter is usually less than six; both have 
light yellow flowers, the former starting 
in April and the other in June. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the cata- 
logues reviewed below, please mention that you 
saw it described in this column of The American 
Nurseryman.] 

Stabler’s Rosegarden, Gresham, Ore.—Retail 
price list of 2-year-old, field-grown, budded rose 
plants. 

Hill Gardens, Kalamazoo, Mich.—Mimeographed 
price list of field-grown perennials, priced per ten 
and hundred. Rock garden items are included. 

Willadean Nurseries, Inc., Sparta, Ky.—Whole- 
sale offers of ornamental evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs. All evergreen stock listed, 
it is stated, can be supplied in quantities of 100 
or more, though only the price for single items 
is given. Viburnum Carlesii is among the better 
shrubs listed. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—A 24-page 
catalogue, illustrated completely in color, de- 
scribing chiefly roses, headed by a group of novel- 
ties, including Luis Brinas, bearing plant pat- 
ent * No. Nigrette is reproduced on the 
cover. The catalogue is directed to rose en- 
thusiasts who wish to keep their gardens up- 
to-date, a note states. Field notes are used for 
the descriptions. Two pages are devoted to per- 
enniails. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.—Illus- 
trated circular of forcing plants for fall delivery. 
Azaleas are featured on the first page, with a 
note that stock is likely to be scarce later. Poly- 
antha and climbing rose offers occupy the back 

The double spread within includes hy- 
drangeas, daphne, Christmas cacti, camellias, 
crab apples and foliage plants. 

R. M. ee Co., Three Rivers, Mich.— 
Kellogg's ‘‘Garden Beauty Book,’’ a retail cata- 
logue that should develop good sales, giving 
novelties adequate presentation to arouse strong 
interest. It is well illustrated in color and well 
laid out. Selected varieties are featured through- 
out, including some subjects being offe 
mercially for the first time this season. Gifts 
of flowers for Christmas are suggested on the 
back cover. 

D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, Westminster, 
Md.—‘‘Patsy’s Choice and Rare Alpines and Per- 
ennials,”’ a small-size catalogue of a dozen 
pages, listing potted and field-grown plants for 
the trade. Many of the better varieties are in- 
cluded in the extensive selection, among them 
the double pyrethrums, new heucheras and im- 
proved aster and phiox varieties. 





SHRUBBERY and trees used in landscap- 
ing part of the campus of the new site 
of the Hunter College, Bronx, New 
York, were donated by the Henry Hicks 
Nurseries, Westbury, N. Y. 
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Propagating Raspberries 
Rapid Method of Propagating Black Rasp- 
berries Developed at Iowa State College 


A method of rapid propagation of 
black raspberries by leaf-bud cuttings 
was developed recently in connection 
with studies on anthracnose immunity 
conducted by the pomology subsection 
of the Iowa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. Since tip layering is a rather slow 
method of increasing black raspberry 
plants, an attempt was made to use 
single or two-eye cuttings and also tip 
cuttings. These cuttings when placed 
in the propagating bench soon turned 
black and decayed without forming 
callus or roots. Finally a type of cut- 
ting was found which was successful. 
It consisted of a leaf with its axillary 
bud at the base of the petiole, the leaf 
being removed from the cane with a 
small heel of bark and wood attached. 
This is a greatly reduced form of single- 
eye stem cutting and can best be desig- 
nated for the purposes of this paper as 
a “leaf-bud” cutting. 


Making Leaf-bud Cuttings. 


The technique used in making leaf- 
bud cuttings was simple. A cut was 
made at the base of the petiole so that 
a small piece of bark and wood was left 
to hold the axillary bud to the leaf peti- 
ole. When the heel was much over one- 
half inch long and one-quarter inch 
deep, rooting was noticeably delayed. 
Leaves from all portions of the cane 
were used except certain leaves at the 
base which in many cases showed senile 
changes. The stock plants from which 
the cuttings were taken stood in an 
unirrigated plot. A long season of dry 
weather induced a severe infestation of 
red spider mites, making it difficult to 
secure healthy leaves for use in the 
experiment. To obtain good healthy 
leaves with long petioles, propagators 
are advised to grow the stock plants 
under overhead irrigation under condi- 
tions of high fertility. 


Rooting the Cuttings. 


The leaf-bud cuttings were rooted in 
propagating frames of three types and 
ali were shaded by one thickness of 
muslin. Two of the frames had no pro- 
vision for bottom heat under the root- 
ing medium; two had heat supplied by 
decaying stable manure, and two were 
heated electrically, through lead-covered 
cable designed for hotbed heating, with 
temperature controlled by thermostats. 
The frames were covered with standard 
hotbed sash and closed tightly in order 
to maintain a high humidity. 

The cuttings were inserted in rows in 
the rooting medium with the base of the 
petiole at a depth of about one inch. 
They were tamped in firmly, watered 
and given the usual attention necessary 
for the handling of greenwood cuttings 
of nursery plants. The three rooting 
media used in these trials were: (a) tap 
water, (b) washed river sand and (c) a 
mixture of three parts of sand to one 
of a brown moss peat. Where tap water 
was used, the cuttings were placed on 
a wire netting stretched over'the top 
of a shallow metal tank in such manner 
that the leaf blades were kept above 
the surface of the water while the axil- 


lary buds and the lower parts of the 
petioles were submerged. 


Influence of Media. 


The influence of the different media 
on rooting was very great. The use of 
sand alone seldom gave as good results 
as the mixture. of peat and sand. In 
only one instance did the cuttings root 
well in sand; that was in a heated frame 
in which an unusually high humidity 
was maintained. The advantage of the 
peat over sand was doubtless due to the 
superior water-holding capacity of the 
former. The peat used in these experi- 
ments was obtained in northern Iowa 
and was slightly acid in reaction. The 
cuttings placed in tap water rooted free- 
ly and ultimately developed vigorous 
root systems and shoots, but the time 
elapsing before rooting started was 
usually two or three times as long as 
for the cuttings placed in the sand and 
peat mixture. Possibly these cuttings 
would have rooted more rapidly if the 
water had been well aérated. The reac- 
tion of thé water was alkaline. The pH 
reading was uniformly 8.4 throughout 
the tests. 


Temperatures. 


The use of bottom heat influenced re- 
sults considerably. The temperatures 
in the electrically heated frames were 
recorded by soil thermographs. The heat 
was more uniform in these frames than 
in those heated by manure, but this did 
not seem to exert any measurable infiu- 
ence on the rooting of the cuttings. In 
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one frame the temperature was main- 
tained within a range of 70 to 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and in the other within 
75 to 80 degrees. These different ranges 
in temperature did not cause any appre- 
ciable differences in rooting. From the 
results secured it may be stated that 
the use of bottom heat in the propagat- 
ing frames was highly desirable under 
the conditions at Ames. It is probable 
that no sharply defined critical tempera- 
ture is essential for the best rooting of 
the cuttings. 

The temperature of the medium in the 
frames heated with decaying manure re- 
mained at about 75 or 80 degrees for 
several weeks, but after that gradually 
decreased. There were sometimes wide 
fluctuations in temperature within the 
frame due to changes in the atmosphere 
outside. The temperatures in the un- 
heated frames were usually from 5 to 
10 degrees lower than in those heated 
by manure. 

The cuttings rooted quickly and were 
usually potted within two or three weeks 
after they were placed in the frame. 
After potting they were put back in a 
covered and shaded frame and were 
gradually hardened off by increasing 
light and ventilation. After a few 
weeks the roots filled the pots and heavy 
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shoots had grown from the axillary buds. 
The plants were then transplanted to a 
field under overhead irrigation. 

The cuttings placed in the frame on 
June 23 and July 14 were all potted 
before the end of July. When they 
were planted in the field, on August 24, 
the shoots were three to ten inches long. 
The subsequent growth was rapid. When 
the plants were measured two months 
later, all had from two to five canes 
each and the individual canes were often 
from twenty to thirty inches long. 
Plants from the same lot which were 
held in pots made little top growth. This 
fact emphasizes the importance of early 
transplanting for material of this kind. 

Repeated trials were made with leaf- 
bud cuttings of the Chief and Latham 
red raspberries. Though all the com- 
binations of conditions used with black 
raspberries were tried, none of these cut- 
tings rooted, though they invariably 
formed abundant callus. 

The first attempts to root leaf-bud cut- 
tings of blackberry were unsuccessful 
with sand as the rooting medium. Some 
success was obtained with the peat and 
sand mixture. Seventeen out of fifty 
cuttings placed in peat and sand over 
manure bottom heat on July 14 rooted 
and developed vigorous shoots, and 
eleven out of fifty placed in tap water 
on the same date rooted. In no ease, 
however, was rooting as rapid or free as 
with the black raspberry. 





PLANT ADAPTED NUT TREES. 


Pecan trees will grow all the way 
from southern Texas up the Mississippi 
valley to northern Iowa. But if any 
ambitious Iowan thinks it would be 
wise to get seeds or nursery stock of 
Texas pecans to plant in Iowa he will 
make a serious mistake, according to 
C. A. Reed, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, a specialist 
on nut trees. 

The same applies to black walnuts, 
which will grow farther north than the 
pecan, and to other nut-bearing trees. 
Regardless of species, plants are un- 
likely to be altogether hardy in any 
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Boxwood. 
1200 Dwarf, 3-year-old, 4 to 6 ins., 
20c each, for the lot. 
5000 Dwarf, 6-year-old, 7 to 16 ins., 
50c each, for the lot. 
800 Tree box, 10 to 16 ins., 
60c each, for the lot. 
Priced in me nursery. 5% discount for the 
3 lots. For F.O.B. cars High oy add 15%. 
Nancy K. Austin 
Drawer 175i, High Point, x Cc. 
Tree Peony, Banksii, large, double, flesh 
Pink, robust, free-blooming variety. Strong 
shrubs, own roots, each, $3.00. Herbaceous 


Peonies, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Hardy Perennials and Rock Garden Plants 
of over 60 varieties, strong seedlings, also 
3 of the world’s finest pansy strains at very 
low price. Send for list. 

C. Schmidt, Bristol, Pa. 

California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at special prices. 

Westminster Nursery. Westminster. Md. 

Copper Beech, Tricolor Beech, Red-flower- 
ing Dogwood, well branched. 8 to 6 feet. 
Special prices for fall delivery on request. 

E. M. Stone, Troutdale, Oregon. 




















NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M, & Son, Piqua, Obio. 





locality where minimum temperatures 
of winter are much lower, or where the 
growing season is much shorter, than at 
the place where the variety originated. 

A black walnut tree from seed that 
grew in Tennessee or Arkansas may 
grow into a fine-looking tree in Michi- 
gan or Minnesota, but the chances are 
that it will not regularly produce a 
good crop of nuts, either because the 
cold winters nip the buds, cr because 
the growing season is enough shorter 
than in the more southern locations so 
that fall frosts check growth before the 
nuts are fully filled and mature. 

For the planting of nut trees, it pays 
to follow the same general idea that 
has proved its worth with most field 
crops. Grafted varieties are preferable, 
but if these cannot be afforded, then 
get adapted seeds from the best trees 
in the locality or, if it is necessary to 
obtain seeds from a distant source, they 
should come from a place in the same 
general latitude as that where they are to 
be planted. For generations trees have 
adapted themselves to the growing sea- 
son, and it is unwise to plant grafted 
varieties or seeds from the south in a 
location materially farther to the north. 





CHERRY GROWING IN NEW YORE. 


Pointing out that cherries rank 
fourth in commercial importance among 
the tree fruits grown in New York, fruit 
specialists at the state experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva have prepared a brief 
circular setting forth details of culture 
and variety selection as a guide to 
those who might embark on the growing 
of this fruit. A copy of the circular 
may be obtained upon request to the 
station. 

Of all the sections of the state where 
cherries may be expected to find soil 
and climatic conditions best suited to 
their needs, the region along Lake On- 
tario from Oswego to Buffalo and ex- 
tending inland from the lake for ten to 
fifteen miles has the greatest possibili- 
ties for cherry growing, say the station 
specialists. The Finger lakes region is 
also admirably suited for the produc- 
tion of sour cherries, while sweet cher- 
ries thrive in certain parts of this ter- 
ritory. The Hudson valley from just 
north of Albany to the highlands near 
West Point possesses soils and climates 
well suited to this fruit. 

Long Island, say the specialists, has 
a climate ideally suited both to sour 
and to sweet cherries, but much of the 
soil is not rich enough. This fault can 
be remedied, however, by the use of 
cover crops and fertilizers. This and 
similar information about the soil and 
climatie requirements of sweet and sour 
cherries, together with suggestions on 
rootstocks and on pollination, are includ- 
ed in the circular. 

The culture, pruning, harvesting and 
marketing of the crop also receive at- 
tention, while spray schedules are given 
for the control of the major insect pests 
and diseases of the fruit. A section on 
varieties closes the pamphlet. Here, 
the recommended varieties for New 
York are arranged in order of ripening 
and are divided into sweet, sours and 
“Dukes.” The last-named sorts are 
hybrids between sweet and sour cher- 
ries and are said to be greatly relished 
for their refreshing, sprightly flavor 
that makes them especially attractive 
either for eating out of hand or for 
canning. 





The Hydrospear is a nat- 
ural money maker for 
the nurseryman or mail- 
order catalogue. Elec- 
trotypes will gladly be 
furnished for your 1935 
edition. 


This new device places 
water or fertilizer solu- 
tions exactly where 
needed—at the roots of 
plants, ornamentals or 
trees. 


Wi ite for further information 
and dealer discounts. 


STAUFFER MACHINE WORKS 
HONEY BROOK, PA. 


PERFECTION MARKERS 


will desig- 
nate your 
stock with 
elegance, 
assurance 
and econ- 
omy. 
Made of 
galvanized 
steel, fin- 
ished green baked en- 
amel. Card fully pro- 
tected yet always in 
full view. 
In display grounds 
and in the field, from Transvaal, South Africa, to the 
Island of Guam, they enjoy a record of “P 
SATISFACTION” (not one complaint) to thousands 
of users. EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, at very mod- 
erate cost. 


THE S-W SUPPLY CO., 
Girard, Kansas 




















Always Consult 
The Nurserymen’s Credit Guide 
Before you ship. 


NATIONAL NURSERYMEN’S CREDIT BUREAU, lac. 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Ne. ee 


75c Ps, ns 


(Wet. tb. som 











inexpensive 
(Prices F.0.B. Newport, ~~ .) 
Ne. 50—Paper (Wired) Label. Wot. 2 Ibs. .$1.40 per M. 
Neo. 45—Celiuleid Pet Label. Wet. 3 tbs... 5.25 > 
Wood or Copper Labels—A feng pf - s. 
Special prices on Printed Labels u request. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and LITERATURE, 
National Band & Tag Co., Inc., Dept. 20 port, 








American Bulb Company 


ppertere ent and Growers of 

Dutch Bulbs Tuberoses, Gladi- 

oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
ont Moss. 

or Free Cosategee, 

31-37 W. Soth oe. 1335 W. dolph 8. 

New York City *Ghieage. mi. 
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OVER 750 DEALERS 
in 39 States 


MADE MONEY 
Last Year Selling 


“J. &P.”” ROSE NOVELTIES 


THESE SPECIALTIES 


are popularized by National Advertising 
which creates the demand and helps sell 
other stock, too. MORE NEW KINDS 
THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- 
ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal 
Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 
Amelia Earhart Governor Alfred E. Smith 

*Nigrette Mary Hart 

(*New this year) 


ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we 
call your attention to our young spaced 


blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, 
Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Wholesale Only 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


DOGS MUST LEARN 


Discolored shrubbery is unsightly. Unpleasant odors 
“ v fa. ny p all four feet on the 
ry—porch —— - 

em. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
28rd Annual Catalogue ready. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine —— since 1911 

. le 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Write for Samples and Price List 


LESS THAN 


BETTER JOB 





We will send full size workin a that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft fp cemented with 
—- filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
undle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


CHase Bae Co, 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 














The Modern Nursery 


A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint- 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 
nursery practice. 

The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. It also discusses fully and completely 
tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest 
control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 
phase of nursery management. 

Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
nurseries, illustrate the latest methods. 


110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding. 


Price, $5.00 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














